THE FOUR GEORGES

Still, Torrington had only himself to blame, for he often
avoided the best inn, as when he passed over the "Crown"
at Blandford for another house.1

Another institution which had so far resisted all change
was the fair, and much of the business of the country
was still transacted at them. Some, however, were
already marked by a rowdiness and a licence which in a
more polite, or more hypocritical, age was to lead to
a curtailment of their number. Such a one was the so-
called Horn Fair, held annually at Charlton, in Kent, on
St. Luke's Day, the suppression of which was demanded
by Defoe on the ground that

"the women are especially impudent for that day;
as if it was a day that justified the giving themselves a
loose to all manner of indecency and immodesty, with-
out any reproach, or without suffering the censure
which such behaviour would deserve at another time".3

If tradition is to be believed the origin of the fair rendered
such a celebration by no means unfitting. The story
goes that one day when King John was hunting from
Eltham he lost his way, and stopped at a cottage in
Charlton to inquire it. He was so struck by the beauty
of the woman who opened the door to him that he per-
suaded her to grant him the last favours, and was reaping
his reward when her husband suddenly appeared. To
save his life the King was obliged to reveal his identity,
and to make a substantial grant of land to the man he
had thus cuckolded. In memory of this event, a fair
was started for the sale of horns, and every kind of goods
made from that material. A riotous mob met at Cuckold's

1 For the urns of the period ,/. Burke, T.s   The English Inn, passim.
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